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Aviation Security- Related Findings and 
Recommendations of the 9/1 1 Commission 

Summary 

The 9/11 Commission found that al Qaeda operatives exploited known 
weaknesses in U.S. aviation security to carry out the terrorist attacks of September 
11, 2001. While legislation and administration actions after September 11, 2001 
were implemented to strengthen aviation security, the 9/11 Commission concluded 
that several weaknesses continue to exist. These include perceived vulnerabilities in 
cargo and general aviation security as well as inadequate screening and access 
controls at airports. 

The 9/11 Commission issued several recommendations designed to strengthen 
aviation security by: enhancing passenger pre-screening; improving measures to 
detect explosives on passengers; addressing human factors issues at screening 
checkpoints; expediting deployment of in-line baggage screening systems; 
intensifying efforts to identify, track, and screen potentially dangerous cargo; and 
deploying hardened cargo containers on passenger aircraft. In addition to these 
specific recommendations, an overarching recommendation for transportation 
security policy asserts that priorities should be set based on risk, and the most 
practical and cost effective deterrents should be implemented assigning appropriate 
roles and missions to federal, state, and local authorities, as well as private 
stakeholders. 

In response to the 9/11 Commission’s recommendations, the National 
Intelligence Reform Act of 2004 (P.L. 108-458; 118 Stat. 3638) was enacted on 
December 17, 2004. The act contains numerous aviation security provisions, many 
of which address 9/11 Commission recommendations related to aviation safety. 
These provisions build upon prior aviation security-related provisions, contained in 
Vision 100 - the Century of Aviation Reathorization Act (P.L. 108-176; 117 Stat. 
2490) that was enacted a year earlier on December 12, 2003, addressing many of the 
concerns expressed by the 9/11 Commission. 
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Aviation Security-Related Findings and 
Recommendations of the 9/1 1 Commission 



The Intelligence Authorization Act for FY2003 (P.L. 107-306; 1 16 Stat. 2383) 
established the National Commission on Terrorists Attacks Upon the United States 
(the 9/11 Commission). The bipartisan 9/11 Commission was charged with the 
responsibilities of examining and reporting on the facts and causes of the September 
11, 2001 terrorist attacks and presenting its findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations for corrective measures to prevent future acts of terrorism to the 
President and the Congress. The 9/1 1 Commission concluded its investigation and 
released its final report on July 22, 2004. This CRS report discusses the 9/11 
Commission’s findings and recommendations pertaining to aviation security. 



Exploited Weaknesses in Aviation Security 

The National Commission on Terrorists Attacks Upon the United States (the 
9/11 Commission) found that al Qaeda terrorists exploited weaknesses in the aviation 
security system to carry out the attacks of September 11, 2001. Weaknesses in 
aviation security exploited by the 9/1 1 terrorists included 

• A pre-screening process that focused on detecting potential aircraft 
bombers and not potential hijackers; 

• Lax checkpoint screening and permissive rules regarding small 
knives; 

• A lack of in-flight security measures such as air marshals and 
reinforced cockpit doors; 

• An industry-wide strategy of complying with hijackers in a non- 
confrontational manner; and 

• A lack of protocols and capabilities for executing a coordinated 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) and military response to 
multiple hijackings and suicidal hijackers. 

The 9/11 Commission found that underlying these specific weaknesses and 
vulnerabilities in the aviation system was what they termed a failure of imagination 
among senior policymakers and agencies responsible for intelligence, national 
defense, and aviation security. The 9/1 1 Commission concluded that while suicide 
hijackings were by no means a far-fetched possibility given al Qaeda’ s past methods 
and motives, “...these scenarios were slow to work their way into the thinking of 
aviation security experts.” 1 While some agencies were concerned about hijackings 



1 National Commission on Terrorist Attacks Upon the United States. The 9/1 1 Commission 
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